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Teachers  May  Conserve  the  Eyesight 


of  School  Children 


L''  J  2  33 


Essential  'that  High  Standards  of  Illumination  be  Maintained. 
Serious  Physical  Difficulties,  and  Teachers  Should  Know  Common  Symptoms. 

fulness  Will  Often  Overcome  Deficiencies  in  Equipment 

By  WINIFRED  HATHAWAY 
Secretary  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


Watch- 


EXAMINATIONS  of  thousands  of 
school  children,  extending  over 
many  years,  have  shown  that  a 
considerable  proportion  suffer  from  defects 
of  vision,  the  result  many  times  of  con- 
tinued use  of  the  eyes  in  close  work  under 
unhygienic  conditions.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  defective  vision  is  often  pro- 
gressive and  is  therefore  found  to  a 
greater  extent  among  older  children. 

It  is  conceded  that,  in  general,  children 
with  defective  vision  may  be  not  only 
retarded  in  their  progress  in  school  work, 
but  may  enter  upon  their  life  work 
seriously  handicapped.  The  severe  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  children's  eyes 
by  modern  educational  methods  create 
need  for  the  best  of  working  conditions. 
Among  these  conditions  lighting  is  of 
primary  importance.  Improper  or  inade- 
quate lighting  causes  eyestrain,  often 
resulting  in  functional  disorders,  near- 
sightedness and  other  defects  of  the  eyes 
to  which  the  immature  eyes  of  children 
are  especially  susceptible. 

Bodily  Activities  Depend  Upon  Healthy  Eyes 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  schools 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  illumination 
both  natural  and  artificial.  The  sense  of 
sight  is  the  most  valuable  and  precious  of 
all  the  senses.  It  is  the  sense  the  indi- 
vidual can  least  afford  to  do  without. 
Its  maintenance  in  good  condition  is  of 
vital  importance.  This  sense  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  general  condition  of 
the  body.  If  the  organs  of  sight  are 
functioning  properly,  tha  whole  of  the 
bodily  activities  are  stimulated.  On  the 
other  hand,  anything  wrong  with  the  eye- 
sight is  apt  to  affect  unfavorably  the 
general  health  and  morale  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  importance  of  using  the 
eyes  under  proper  conditions,  of  not  over- 
straining them,  is  so  great  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

Eyestrain  is  a  term  used  to  cover  a 
group  of  symptoms  dependent  upon 
fatigue  of  certain  muscles  of  the  eyes. 
The  evidences  of  eyestrain  are  not  always 
easily  recognized,  but  the  teacher  should 
acquaint  herself  with  at  least  the  more 
common  symptoms:  (1)  Pain  in  and 
around  the  eyes  or  headache  usually  ag- 
gravated by  use  of  the  eyes  for  close  work 
and  in  some  cases  present  only  after  near 


use.  (2)  Fatigue  and  discomfort  upon 
use  of  the  eyes  for  near  work.  This  shows 
itself  by  inability  to  continue  such  work 
for  more  than  a  short  period  at  a  time 
without  the  occurrence  of  dimness  of 
vision  and  confusion  of  the  lines  of  print, 
pain  in  the  eyes,  headache,  drowsiness, 
overflow  of  tears,  a  strong  sensitiveness  to 
light,  congestion,  and  an  irritable  con- 
dition of  the  lids  accompanied  by  itching 
and  burning  sensations.  (3)  Vertigo.  (4) 
Symptoms  such  as  nausea,  twitching  of 
the  facial  muscles,  and  possibly  neurotic 
conditions. 

Indifercnce  Not  Due  to  Ignorance 

The  teacher  can  be  a  factor  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  eyesight  of  her  scholars 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  interest  she 
takes  in  the  subject.  If  she  cares,  she  can 
help  a  great  deal;  if  she  does  not  care, 
she  does  nothing.  Indifference  on  the 
part  of  many  teachers  is  due  primarily 
not  to  ignorance,  but  to  the  fact  that 
their  attention  has  not  been  sufficiently 
directed  to  this  particular  feature  of  hy- 
giene as  an  important  factor  in  the  care 
they  exercise  over  their  young  charges. 

In  the  modern  school,  the  teacher  has 
been  educated  to  a  sense  of  responsibility 
as  to  the  physical  well-being  of  her  pupils. 
She  realizes  the  importance  of  ventilation, 
and  (unless  the  school  is  equipped  with  an 
artificial  ventilating  system)  sees  that  the 
windows  are  occasionally  thrown  open  for 
brief  periods.  She  knows  the  value  of 
intervals  of  rest  and  play  between  work- 
ing hours.  She  is  aware  of  the  danger  of 
cold  draughts  of  air,  and  carefully  guards 
her  children  against  the  liability  to  take 
colds.  She  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hygienic  conditions  for  school  children — 
periodic  examinations  by  the  school 
physician,  a  regularly  employed  visiting 
nurse,  a  constantly  maintained  dental 
clinic,  extra  milk  diet  for  underweight 
children,  etc.  But  for  some  not  easily 
explained  reason,  the  proper  protection 
and  care  of  the  eye  generally  have  been 
neglected.  This  appeal  is  made  to  the 
teacher  to  include  a  solicitous  care  of  the 
eyes  of  her  pupils  in  the  attention  which 
she  devotes  to  their  welfare.  • 

The  ability  to  teach  is  proportional  to 
the  extent  with  which  the  teacher  can 


succeed  in  putting  herself  into  the 
mental  condition  of  the  pupil.  The 
more  vividly  the  teacher  realizes  the 
extent  of  knowledge,  or  the  depth  of 
y,  ignorance,  of  the  pupil,  the  more  success- 

C&i^  f ""y  '^^^  she  impart  the  needful  instruc- 

Eye-straih  OCauses  t'on-  In  a  general  way,  this  same 
quality  of  sympathetic  insight,  this 
same  ability  mentally  to  put  oneself 
into  the  place  of  another,  is  needed  by 
the  teacher  who  is  at  all  times  anxious 
to  have  each  child  use  its  eyes  under  the 
best  attainable  conditions.  As  she 
surveys  the  classroom,  mentally  placing 
herself  in  the  place  of  scholar  after  scholar, 
she  can  quickly  pick  out  those  who  may 
be  seated  where  they  have  insufficient 
light,  or  those  who  are  liable  to  have  a 
glaring  light  in  their  eyes. 


The  Remedy 

Granted  that  the  teacher  is  properly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  seeing  that 
her  pupils  are  using  their  eyes  under 
hygienic  conditions,  the  question  arises, 
What  can  the  teacher  do?  How  can  she 
establish  and  maintain  these  conditions 
throiighout  the  school  session? 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  should 
clearly  realize  that  she  must  do  her  best 
with  the  lighting  equipment  which  she 
finds  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  true 
she  may  request  the  school  authorities 
to  furnish  better  equipment,  and  if  the 
existing  equipment  is  improper  she 
certainly  shovild  do  so.  Many  items, 
such  as  window  shades,  color  of  walls 
and  ceiling,  location  of  blackboards  with 
reference  to  windows,  or  the  artificial 
lighting  equipment  can,  if  incorrect,  be 
remedied  without  great  expense  and  the 
teacher  is  justified  in  repeatedly  urging 
her  school  authorities  to  provide  the 
proper  equipment.  But  a  failure  to 
secure  better  equipment  does  not  relieve 
the  teacher  from  the  duty  of  doing  the 
best  she  can  under  the  conditions  as 
they  exist.  Conditions  are  rarely  so 
bad  that  the  teacher,  with  thought  and 
care,  can  not  be  of  great  help  in  pro- 
tecting the  eyes  of  her  pupils.  The 
following  suggestions  are  offered  as  an 
aid  in  this  good  work. 

Correct  Intensity  and  Direction 

Two  lighting  conditions  affect  the . 
proper  and  healthful  functioning  of  the 
eye.  These  are  the  intensity  of  the  light 
and  the  direction  or  distribution  of  the 
light.  The  intensity  of  the  light  on  the 
desk  (the  paper,  book,  or  slate)  must  be 
sufficient  or  the  eye  is  strained,  and  too 
much  light  must  not  be  permitted  directly 
to  enter  -the  eye,  or  vision  is  interfered 
with  and  the  eye  is  injured. 

With  natural  lighting,  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  school  work  is  done,  as  the 
light  usually  comes  from  windows  located 


in  one  side  wall  of  the  school  room,  there 
is  clanger  of  some  of  the  pupils  suffering 
from  each  of  these  conditions.  Those 
seated  on  the  side  of  the  room  farthest 
from  the  windows  may  get  too  little  light, 
while  those  seated  nearest  to  the  windows 
are  liable  to  experience  glare  from  too 
much  sky  space  shining  directly  into  their 
eyes.  The  problem  of  the  teacher  then  is 
to  adjust  the  window  shades  so  as  to  re- 
lieve both  of  these  conditions.  Frequently 
this  can  not  be  done  to  complete  satisfac- 
tion, but  an  intelligent  compromise  is 
better  than  complete  indifference  and 
neglect. 

The  scholars  should  be  encouraged  to 
complain  if  they  do  not  see  clearly,  or  if 
too  much  light  glares  into  their  eyes. 
Sometimes  a  case  for  the  school  doctor  is 
thus  revealed.  The  teacher  should  ques- 
tion any  scholar  personally,  if  she  suspects 
that  his  lighting  conditions  are  not  good 
at  that  time. 

Natural  lighting  is  very  variable;  it  will 
not  do  to  adjust  the  shades  in  the  morn- 
ing and  then  assume  that  they  will  do  for 
the  day.  On  some  days  they  may  need 
frequent  adjustment;  on  others,  very 
little.  On  dark  days,  a  portion  of  the 
artificial  lighting  system  may  be  needed 
in  order  to  give  those  pupils  who  are 
seated  on  the  dark  side  of  the  room  enough 
light  to  work  with,  only  those  lights  on 
that  side  of  the  room  being  turned  on. 

The  modern  school  desk  is  not  rigidlv 
attached  to  the  floor.  This  type  may  be 
turned  slightly  away  from  the  window, 
and  glare  in  the  eyes  of  those  children 
.  seated  near  the  \\indows  may  be  thus 
reduced  or  prevented. 

When  school  work  is  done  wholly  by 
artificial  light,  there  is  not  much  ad- 


justment or  change  of  conditions  which 
the  teacher  can  do.  If  the  lamps  do  not 
give  sufficient  light,  she  should  complain 
to  the  school  authorities  and  keep  it  up 
until  a  new  lighting  system  has  been 
installed.  If  the  lamps  shine  objection- 
ably into  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  she  should 
likewise  complain,  but  in  this  case  she  may 
gain  temporary  relief  by  experimenting 
with  paper  shades  (being  careful  to  avoid 
danger  of  fire) .  Paper  treated  so  as  to  be 
noncombustible  may  easily  be  obtained. 

All  the  scholars  are  required  frecjuently 
to  look  at  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
should  be  sure  that  no  glare  is  in  the  eyes 
of  any  of  them  when  they  are  in  this 
position.  Reflection  of  the  light  of  windows 
or  lamps  from  the  polished  surfaces  of 
blackboards  or  desk  tops  or  from  glazed 
or  shiny  paper  is  harmful  to  the  eyes. 
Dull  finishes  should  be  used. 

A  Code  of  Lighting  School  Buildings 
giving  full  details  on  school  lighting  was 
prepared  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  and 
the  American  Society  of  Architects.  It 
is  published  by  the  Illuminating  Engi- 
neering Society,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York.  Since  this  code  was 
somewhat  technical,  a  subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  nontechnical  bulle- 
tin based  on  the  code,  "  School  lighting  as  a 
factor  in  conserving  sight."  This  is  pub- 
lished, by  permission,  by  the  Eyesight 
Conservation  Council  of  America,  Times 
Building,  Times  Square,  New  York.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  code  was  also  prepared 
by  the  subcommittee,  "Lighting  the 
schoolroom."  It  is  published,  by  per- 
mission, by  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  130  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 


Elntire  Country  Joins  Legion's  Essay 
Contest 

Middle  West,  South,  and  far  West  are 
represented  by  the  winners  of  national 
honors  in  the  annual  essay  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Americanism 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion. 
More  than  200,000  school  children  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  submitted  essays  on 
the  subject,  "Why  Communism  is  a 
menace  to  Americanism." 

The  first  national  prize  of  $750  was  won 
by  Robert  Krumholtz,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio.  To  John  S.  Miller,  jr.,  of  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  now  a  student  at  Virginia 
Military  Institute-,  went  the  second  prize 
of  $500.  Miss  Grace  Nichols,  of  Healds- 
burg,  Calif.,  won  third  place  and  with  it 
a  prize  of  $250.  The  awards  are  to  be 
used  toward  the  higher  education  of  the 
winners. 

The  subject  for  the  essay  contest  for 
1925,  according  to  Garland  W.  Powell, 
director  of  the  National  Americanism 


Commission,  under  whose  direction  the 
contest  is  conducted,  is  "Why  has  the 
American  Legion,  an  organization  of 
veterans  of  the  World  War,  dedicated 
itself,  first  of  all,  'to  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America'?  " 

Chilean  Professors  Retire  After  30 
Years'  Service 

Exemption  from  duties  with  a  pension 
"equal  to  the  income  they  may  enjoy" 
is  obligatory  for  professors  of  secondary, 
commercial,  and  special  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chile  who  have 
completed  30  years  of  service  and  have 
reached  the  age  of  55.  The  Government 
may  for  very  special  reasons  authorize 
these  employees  to  continue  performing 
their  duties  for  five  years  more.  This  is 
provided  in  degree  law  No.  337,  pro- 
mulgated March  12,  1925,  and  officially 
reported  to  the  State  Department  by 
William  Miller  Collier,  United  States 
ambassador  at  Santiago. 


Advantages  of  Foreign  Study  for 
Costa  Ricans 

Twenty  scholarships  for  scientific  train- 
ing in  foreign  countries  for  Costa  Rican 
students  are  provided  in  a  lajv  passed 
August  6,  1924,  according  to  a  report  of 
Roy  Y.  Davis,  American  Minister  at  San 
Jose. 

A  student  qualifying  for  the  scholar- 
ship must  be  a  native-born  Costa  Rican, 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  years, 
whose  financial  resources  do  not  permit 
him  to  acquire  a  profession.  He  must 
be  recommended  by  his  professors  and 
must  hold  the  degree  of  "bachelor"  or 
"normal  master,"  and  must  agree  to 
serve  the  Government  for  four  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  his  studies.  He 
must  present  authenticated  annual  re- 
ports as  to  his  progress  and  must  main- 
tain good  conduct  while  abroad.  Hitherto 
scholarships  have  sometimes  been  granted 
by  special  laws,  but  no  fixed  requisites 
or  duties  have  been  required. 


Claims  Precedence  in  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Instruction 

Wisconsin  University  has  decided  to 
lengthen  its  course  in  pharmacy  from 
two  to  three  years.  This  is  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties, 
in  which  34  leading  universities  hold 
membership.  The  university  will  con- 
tinue its  regular  4-year  course,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The 
pharmacy  department  of  the  university, 
established  in  1S92,  was  the  first  to  offer 
graduate  work.  Wisconsin  University 
claims  to  have  the  first  and  only  pharma- 
ceutical experiment  station  in  the  country. 

& 

More  Teachers  Required  for  Philip- 
pine Service 

Open  competitive  examinations  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  Philippine 
service  are  announced  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  Sala- 
ries range  from  3,000  to  4,000  pesos.  A 
peso  is  ec|uivalent  to  about  50  cents  in 
United  States  currency. 

Competitors  will  be  rated  on  their 
physical  fitness,  education,  training,  and 
experience;  and  applications,  until  fur- 
ther notice,  will  be  rated  as  received. 
jFull  information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
United  States  civil-service  examiners  at 
the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 
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